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Sketch of the Life of Lablache. 
From the London Musical World. 


(Concluded from page 394 ) 


Lablache proved himself a consummate vocalist 
in every school of music, from Mozart down to 
Bellini. Whether in Leporello in Don Giovanni, 
Doctor Bartolo in J/ Barbiere, the old wife-secker 
in Don Pasquale, Geronimo in Il Matrimonio 
Seqreto, Giorgio in Puritani, or the Corporal in 
L’Etoile du Nord—ewmbracing all the principal 
modern 
equally admirable. Verdi alone he avoided, or 
ny was not called upon to attempt; and 
indeed it is questionable if Lablache could have 
sung @erdi’s music at any time, and in all pro- 
bability would not if he could. It is curious that 
neither he nor Tamburini ever played a part in 
any of the operas of the modern maestro, whose 
works are now laid hold of by all singers, 
sopranos, contraltos, tenors, baritones and _bsses, 
as if there existed only one kind of dramatic 
music worthy to be designated good, and adapted 
to display the powers of the singers to advantage. 
Lablache’s r¢pertoire belonged legitimately to the 
pre-Verdiite composers, and stopped with Doni- 
zetti and Bellini. 

Perhaps in no branch of the vocal art did 
Lablache so triumphantly declare his genius as in 
recitative, whether accompanied or parlante. In 


the former he was always forcible and impressive | 


—in the latter, he had the peculiar skill of half 
intonating the notes, which was neither speaking 
nor singing, but seemed wonderfully to coalesce 
with the spare chords of the violoncello, always, 
as it seemed to us, out of keeping with the perfect 
enunciation of the tones of the voice. But, withal, 
he gave you no idea of tune, and his time was as 
correct as that of a metronome. In fact, if 
Lablache only made a motion with a limb, or a 
ee with one of his features, he never broke 
his time. He sang in time—he acted in time—he 
thought in time. What a splendid example such 
a singer might have aflorded the modern race of 
vocalizers, if they could only have followed him. 
All the renowned Italian singers have been 
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| greatest of comic actors. 
| conventionalities; subseribed to no tricks of the 


operatic schools excepting one—he was | 








remarkable for their power of sustaining notes, 
which can only be attributed to capaciousness and 
expansibility of the lungs, in which a large supply 
of air can be obtained at a breath. Lablache 
was perhaps more extraordinary than other 
Italians in this respect. While singing the loudest, 
or articulating the most rapid passages, unless you 
paid the most earnest attention, you could not 
ascertain when he took breath. 

As an actor Lablache has hardly enjoyed less 
reputation than asasinger. The name of “great 
comedian” and “great tragedian” have been 
almost universally coupled with that of “ great 
vocalist.” Lablache, beyond all dispute, was one 
of the most original, powerful, and varied comic 
actors that ever trod the boards of the opera. 
High comedy, middle comedy, low comedy, were 
equally native to his genius. None who ever saw 
him will deny this. The universality and force 
of his humor were seen and felt in one perform- 
ance. Other artists you were compelled to see 
frequently, to consider thoughtfully, to compare 
with others, to sift in your judgment, to hesitate 
before pronouncing a verdict upon, or fear the 
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spirituel musie acquired new foree and character 
from his interpretation. As we think of this 
wondrous personification, what looks, and tones, 
and attitudes, and gestures come back to us and 
fill our hearts with merriment once more! We 
again behold thé amorous old guardian, with 
mincing step and slightly-shaking head, play the 
gallant before his tender ward, leering at her as 
his huge shadow walks into the light of her love- 
liness. Now with Basilio his jealousy is fired, 
and he whispers him aside and consoles himself 
with his sage adviser, and, as he listens to the 
tempter—* La Calumnia”—rubs his hand at the 
prospect of the gigantic plot laid for the discom- 
fiture of his rival. Figaro enters, and a severe 
look of cunning is assumed, and he perambulates 


' the stage, sunning himself’ before the spectators, 


influence of prejudice when weighing their merits. | 
With Lablache you were immediately and for ever | 


satisfied; you were assailed by no conflicts of | 
| of Doctor Bartolo should not be played precisely 


reasoning; you utterly rejected hesitation, and 
felt satisfied with your judgment; you dreaded 
no results from prejudice ; and bounded from safe 


| and sure premises to a consolidated conclusion, as 


an Alpine chamois leaps from a series of rocky 
heights to ferra_ firma. 

Lablache was the most original as well as the 
Ile possessed no stage 


scene; smelt not of the foot lights. In playing 
old men he did not deem it necessary, as is the 
invariable custom, to crook his knees into an 
acute angle, open his legs wide apart, and shake 
his head as though he was troubled with the pal- 
sy. He had seen many old men with straight 
knees and perpendicular legs, who displayed very 
steadfast heads on firm shoulders. Ue preferred 
copying what he observed outside to what he 
witnessed inside the theatre, or, in all probability, 
when he acted, like Dudu— 
‘“*THe never thought about himself at all,” 

but was governed by his instinct. His natural 
gifts were prodigious. His walk was wonderfully 
easy and life-like. How he filled up the stage— 
not with his size but with his intellect! Every 
action had its propriety—every movement its 
meaning—every look its significance. No artist 
ever took greater liberties with his audience ; 
but in all hfs freedom and * gaggings” there was 
no extravagance or caricature. The very absur- 
dities in which he indulged became intrinsic 
qualities of the character as soon as Lablache 
created them. In his hands alteration suffered 
no change. Nay, new-model it as often as he 
might, the character lost neither force nor vitali- 
ty. The mould alone was broken—the clay re- 
mained the same. 

A great many of Lablache’s comic characters 
would furnish matter for lengthy essays. What 
a world of genial fun and racy humor, for in- 
stance, was comprised in his performance of Doc- 
tor Bartolo—certainly one of his most  strikiug 
impersonations! The very spirit of Beaumar- 
chais seemed incorporated in him, and Rossini’s 





saying as plainly as is pcssible without words— 
“See how wise and cunning I am! But this 
rascal here is more wise and more cunning, and 
I must become his victim! Behold how I make 
myself a martyr!” — And straight he sits down in 
an arm-chair, and the barber proceeds to lather 
him forthwith. Lablache, with instinctive genius, 
perceived that in Rossini’s opera, whatever ne- 
cessity might have existed in Beaumarchais’s 
comedy to carry out the contrary, the character 


with a view to rendering it real and natural. 
The actual guardian of the comedy is not intrin- 
sically a comic part, and the more closely it is 
allied to truth in the performance the further re- 
moved will it be from creating that effect which 
is the direct end of all comic acting. Had La- 
blache preserved the verisimilitude of the part, 
Doctor Bartolo would have resolved himself into 
an amorous, jealous, and disappointed old man, 
whose sudden forgiveness at the end of the piece 
would have been utterly unaccountable. He did 
not assume the natural or real side of the char- 
acter, but the comie and effective. From the 
earliest scene in the opera it was plain that La- 
blache took the audience into his confidence, and, 
as it were, exclaimed to them, aside—* They 
think me an old fool! Well, I know I am, but 
I'll plague them before I have done with them. 
If you stand by me, I’m a match for a dozen ras- 
cally Figaros and twenty intriguing Counts!” 
And so he went through his part, and appealed 
to the audience in every dilemma and strait, and 
yretended to receive consolation from their 
Pi and approval. In the last scene, when 
the Doctor’s long hopes of happiness are blasted 
by the very rival he hated and the servant he 
fostered, would it not have been the most natural 
act in the world for the man to have gone mad in 
despair, or at least have fled the scene in wrath, 
and not have braved the gibes and sneers of all 
the lookers-on by remaining. Lablache knew 
all this, and could have interpreted it so had there 
been a necessity. But he went beyond the poet 
and musician, and realized more fun in the 
character than ever was contemplated by either. 

In short, when he played Doctor Bartolo the 
spectators became as much a part of the perform- 
ance as Figaro or Rosina, and his exaggerations 
were consequently the result of the intimacy be- 
tween audience and actor. How if these ex- 
aggerations had been dispensed with? The 
world would have lost some of the most exquisite 
displays of comic fancy ever beheld or recorded. 
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Every scene was full of them, and they alone 
who have witnessed the performance of Doctor 
Bartolo by Lablache can imagine how capable 
such a part is of being translated into the highest 
regions of comedy. 

Of Lablache’s tragic powers we do not hold as 
lofty an opinion as many of his admirers, and be- 
lieve that the celebrated saying of Dr. Johnson 
respecting Shakspeare’s genius might, with far 
greater propriety, be applied to him—namely, 
that “his comedy was instinct, and his tragedy 
skill.” In such parts as Oroveso in Norma, EI- 
miro in Otello, Giorgio in Puritani, the Doge in 
Marino Faliero, Henry Fighth in Anna Bolena, 
and others, he certainly was grand and imposing, 
but these did not require the purely tragic ele- 
ment so much as a commanding look and figure, 
power of voice, and an amount of feeling and 
pathos which as often appertains to comedy as 
tragedy. In the higher walks of passion, Lablache 
did not feel at his ease. He had “no laugh- 
ing devil in his sneer,” to give seeming and force 
to the terrible Duke in) Luerezia Borgia, nor 
could he invest such a part as Enrico in) Maria 
di Rohan with that concentrated fire and energy 
so necessary to endow it with vitality on the 
stage. So grand a singer, with so magnificent 
a voice, so perfect an artist, so experienced an 
actor, gifted with such splendid personal qualifi- 
cations, could not fail to render any part attrac- 
tive and important ; nevertheless, upon examina- 
tion, it will be found that none of the serious 
parts with which his name is identified contains 
the real tragic element. Lablache has played 
first-rate tragic parts both in London and Paris— 
Assur in Rossini’s Semiramide, and the father in 
Paer’s Agnese, for instance—but has left behind 
him no reputation in their assumption. The 
Doge in Donizetti's Marino Faliero, written ex- 
pressly for him, may be cited as an example to 
the contrary, as exhibiting him in a tragie char- 
acter of the loftiest kind. The fact, however, 
that the opera, although one of the composer's 
most masterly, had no success in England or 
France, and has now been laid on the shelf for a 
number of years, is some proof, at all events, that 
the performance of the leading character was 
not supereminent. How different the fortune of 
other operas written for him—/’Elisir d’ Amore, 
1 Puritani, Don Pasquale ke, &e. In 7 Puritani, 
Count Pepoli and Bellini measured to the great- 
est nicety the serious capabilities of Lablache, 
and consequently the Giorgio of the artist was a 
consummate performance—grave, earnest, 
emn, tender, pathetic, and powerful in the ex- 
treme. Like our own Charles Kemble, Lablache 
rose toa certain height in tragedy, and then 
stopped short. He was no more a Tamburini or 
a ah than Charles Kemble was a Kean 
or Macready. But this is not depriving him of 
any praise. Every great artist has his speciality 
and his limitation, and of him who plays every- 
thing well it may be predicated that he plays 
nothing transcendently. Genius—to start an old 
metaphor—like the solar beam, requires concen- 
tration to give it its greatest foree, and when the 
rays are separated its power is lost. Lablache’s 
genius was concentrated and burned in the focus 
of comedy. It is his just and deserved eulogy, 
that he was one of the greatest comic artists that 
ever adorned the operatic stage. 
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Imagination. 


From the ** Democrat of the Tea Table,” of the Transcript. 


Washington Allston, beyond all reasonable 
question, had far more genius than any other 
j maeor d painter, and though it was not limited 
to landscape painting, one almost wishes that he 
had confined himself to it. He seems to me to 
have been the only truly imaginative landscape 
painter this country has given to Art. He had 
not that dramatic imagination which a great 
historical painter must have. One turns from his 
Jeremiah to the scribe at his feet, and would have 
turned, (I cannot doubt) in looking at the 
Belshazzar’s Feast, had it been completed, from 
the Daniel and the Belshazzar to the Hebrew girl 
and the still life. His genius lay in the contem- 
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plative and dreamy rather than in the personal 
and constitutional direction. What a beauty and 
what a charm it threw over the man and over his 
works! How he must have seemed to his friend 
Coleridge, as if just stepped out of a dream to 
listen! How thankful all who really knew him 
here were, that there was one man among hurry- 
ing, nervous Yankees, whose character lacked will 
and self-assertion, whose life to them seemed 
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objectless, and before whose mind the visions of 


boyhood grew nearer, clearer and more constant 
as they trooped with him through this world 
towards heaven! See how that pensive and self- 
absorbing imagination looks at you from the faces 
of his women, whom one grows to cherish as his 
near and necessary friends. How like him they 
are—and apart from all other faces ever painted 
in America—in unconsciousness and dreamy 
immersion of thought! Faithful and exact study- 
ing and copying of nature are as indispensable to 
a landscape painter as a thorough mastery of the 
more purely technical processes of his art. How 
far he can go beyond these, if at all, is a question 
of imaginative capacity in at least one healthy 
direction. 

We go to Man to tind absolute superiority to 
Shakspeare’s men and women, as we do to 
Nature for the same absolute superiority to a 
perfect artistic landscape, itself excelling—be- 
cause completing (in artistic integrity,) the piece 
of nature it embodies. 

Imagination is an informing, shaping and ex- 
ecutive faculty, working, when paramount in a 
great and balanced nature, through the under- 
standing, and bringing it up to its potential 
capacity—making common sense profound,— 
making Burke a greater statesman than Fox,— 
Bacon greater than any English philosopher,— 
and not necessarily showing itself, (as in the case 
of Sir Isaac Newton,) in a single, original, 
imaginative expression in language. The creative 
imagination in this country has developed itself 
almost entirely in other than literary and artistic 
directions. 

The simplest and best illustration which ever 
oceurred to me of the creative action of a mind 
like Shakspeare’s is what we all have in dreams. 
We “enact spectatordom” and look upon the 
procession of characters and events woven by 
our own brain, as we should at an unexpected 
pageant passing before our waking eyes. In 
other words, the characters are as “ objective” to 
our minds—as free from our own peculiarities of 
personal character as are Ophelia and Lear trom 
Shakspeare’s. Whereas, “ subjective” writers, like 
Byron and Bulwer, reproduce themselves in their 
characters. We detect Shakspeare by his sweet 
and supreme power and by his manipulative 
treatment; we detect Byron by his Byronizing 
everything he touched. 

The creative faculty, vitally considered, gave 
Shakspeare Hamlet as instantaneously as Minerva 
was given to Jove—gave, at last, in that creative 
flash, thorough illumination, congruity and com- 
pleteness—the soul to the body. Writing Hamlet 
out was a subsequent thing—those imaginative 
dips into the work and perpetually reeurring and 
voluntary withdrawals (like the elder Booth’s 
joking one minute at a side-scene, and in the next 
having the big tears of a realized Lear running 
down his cheeks) are as far away from the vital 
original creation of Hamlet as they are from the 
Qnisealled) * transcendental” nonsense of uncon- 
sciousness. Just so it was when combination after 
combination and theory after theory had swept, 
ghostlike, by the shaping, unsatisfied, and rejecting 
brain of Newton, that he at last flashed the 
relating and vitalizing soul ef the true principle ; 
and what followed was only deducing statement 
and bridging process for tenth-rate mathemati- 
cians. In illustration of this, even in music, is 
this “piece of testimony” from Mozart's famous 
letter to the Baron: 


Provided I am not disturbed, the subject enlarges 
itself, becomes methodical and defined, and the whole, 
though it be long, stands almost finished and com- 
plete in my mind, so that I can survey it like a fine 
picture or a beautiful statue ata glance. Nor do I 
hear in my imagination the parts successively, but I 
hear them, as it were, all at once. The committing 








to paper is done quickly enough, for everything, as I 
said before, is already finished. 

This capacity for the highest creation implies 
such a precedent growth and exercise of a great 
nature as is given in these remarkable words of 

aos 
Coleridge : 

Shakspeare—no mere child of nature: no automaton 
of genius; no passive vehicle of inspiration; pos- 
sessed hy the spirit, not possessing it—first studied 
patiently, meditated deeply, understood minutely, till 
knowledge, become habitual and intuitive, wedded 
itself to his habitual feelings, and finally gave birth 
to that stupendous power by which he stands alone, 
with no equal or second in his own class. 


So this instantaneousness of conception implies 
vast precedent imaginative labors, in the assimila- 
tion, rejection and mastery of resources. 

The true “unconsciousness” cf consummate 
genius is this—that it cannot, while creating, see, 
objectively and critically, the law of the birth and 
xrowth of the creation; because full genius only 
stan supreme when completely and joyously 
occupied and merged in its work—though there 
must be the most sensitive consciousness within 
this mit which separates man from omniscience. 
Thus truth and nature can pass unimpeded and 
unalloyed through the mind of the true poet, 
himself all alive with executive consciousness. 
Shakspeare’s creations are as characterless as he 
was full of character—only in so far as and 
because they are free from his own individuality. 
As we are sure that Hamlet, where a duty was 
simple and sufficient, and the work to be done vast 
and complex, would have had greater conceiving 
and executive power than Richard or Macbeth, 
so we are, that in any given direction where 
personal character was necessary, Shakspeare 
would have overborne Ben Jonson or Milton. 
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Fresh Impressions of 01d Themes. 


Thalberg, Vieuxtemps and the rest must have 


been amused by the following criticism, which 
appeared in a Mobile paper (the Mercury), when 
We 


agree with the friend who cut it out for us, that 


they were passing there a few weeks since. 


the author ought to have carte blanche to all the 
concerts given in his town, during his natural life. 


Says he: 


Next came a ‘fantasia,’ from Norma, (my left 
hand neighbor inquired of me where that town 
was situated.) by the miraculous Thalberg, who 
sat down to the piano as if he had made up his 
mind to polish off Norma to its heart’s content— 
which he proceeded to do, and diddo. It was 
thrashed out of that piano till the instrument 
quivered with rage ; it was banged into it, jerked 
through it, and dragged over it, as it were, by the 
hair of the head, until the very wires groaned 
again. After being thus brayed in a mortar, 
‘so to speak,’ Norma was taken gently and led 
trippingly up the scale, as if walking on eggs, 
and there made to dance and frisk about like a 
fairy spirit, while a deep rumbling down among 
the bass notes showed a vivid remembrance of 
the violence which had been just been done to 
their feelings. 

The sparkling melody then subsided into 
sadness, Into mellowness, into melting sweetness, 
and then into almost an ‘echo of’ soft silence,’ at 
which time you might have heard a pin drop—a 
rolling pin, for example, had any body have so 
far forgotten the proprieties of the occasion as to 
bring to such a place that useful culinary imple- 
ment. Suddenly recovering itself, the piece 
started off afresh, this time into hysterics, warbling 
incoherently like an insane cockatoo, the notes 
tumbling over one another like boys let out of 
school, each outscreaming the other, when, finally 
gathering up all his energies, the performer 


suddenly finished by a stunning blow at all the 


keys together, which closed the business at once 
ee sal oa . _ ” 
for that piece, and settled Mr. Norma forever. 


The writer’s feelings having somewhat re- 
covered from the stunning blows of Thalberg, he 
is prepared to appreciate the great violinist : 


————$— 
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was so enthusiastically applauded as to bring him 
out again, and the audience fairly exploded when 
he commenced the national air of * Yankee 
Doodle ;’ but silence was imposed at once by the 
ravishing notes with which that inspiring tune was 
rendered. It is difficult to conceive how this 
slender melody could have been arrayed in such 
an ample garb of splendor. Ingenuity must have 
been exhausted in devising the variations per- 
formed by this king of violinists. He played it 
‘low down,’ and then high up on the E string— 
with all four parts at once—with the bow up 
against the bridge—without any bow at all; he 
played it backwards and forwards, and I believe 
sideways and crossways—began at the end, and 
lett off at the beginning; began at the middle 
and left off at both ends; then commenced at 
both ends and finished in the middle ; twanged it 
like a guitar, growled it like a bass-viol, (‘a base 
violation of the time,’ quoth my neighbor,) 
squeaked it like a fite, warbled it like a flute, and 
‘picked’ it out like a banjo. It was Yankee 
Doodle all the time, however—sometimes solus, 
like a boy whistling; anon as a dnet, like a pair 
of harmonious cats; then again with all the 
‘variations,’ all of which displayed and set off the 
original air, as a multitudinous array of jewels 
adorns and enhances the beauty of the fair 
wearer.” 

Finally, and in conclusion, Madame Johannsen 
claims a place, and of her he thus speaks: 


“At last quiet was achieved, and Madame 
Johannsen sang the popular ‘ Ricci Song’—brief, 
but saccharine—and on being called out again, 
gave the beautiful German air, accompanying 
herself on the piano, adapted to the words, * We've 
met by chance’—scarcely appropriate to the 
occasion, as that can hardly be said to be a chance 
meeting, where tickets are secured two days in 
advance, at the sacrifice of three dollars each, for 
the privilege of being present.” 


+. > 


“The Huguenots” at the N. Y. Academy. 


{From the Tribune (W. TH. Fry), March 9.] 


... All the European States at this moment 
furnish but one dramatic composer who may be 
relied upon for a constant and steady supply of 
operas, intended for the Italian stage or stage for 
all countries, and having a reasonable chance of 
world-wide success. In speaking thus casually, 
we do not forget the charms of Meyerbeer as a 
composer, who is yet occupied seriously and 
devotedly with musical composition. But as M. 
Meyerbeer produces only one opera about every 
ten years, his fecundity does not keep pace at all 
with public requirement. Hence Verdi has the 
field all his own. But when Meyerbeer does 
make an opera, it is generally one to endure. It 
has breadth and strength. The intellectual nature 
of his designs and the religious, historie and 
transcendental quality of his musical paintings, 
rightly viewed, and estimated as products of 
brain-power and as noble human achievement, 
will give to operatic representations a meaning 
not dreamt of by those who only consider them as 
amusements. Indeed, in regard to M. Meyerbeer, 
it must be remembered that one of the most 
eminent dramatists of this or any other period, 
Scribe, is his collaborator in the work of opera- 
making. Scribe and he work together. And 
look at the great and ingenious scenes they pro- 
duce. Regard the grand historical pictures they 
summon up. Not going beyond the drama imme- 
diately in hand, what grander, more terrible, or 
more sublime event in history is there than that 
hell-inspired massacre of some 200,000 Protes- 
tants—sacrificed by one of those fierce delusions 
of the human intellect, by which it attempts to 
play the part of the Almighty, fix faith and creed 
by mathematical rule, and decides that the eter- 
nal soul must soar or sink, so and so, as though it 
were physical matter, capable of man’s handling 
and graduations. A truly sublime subject for his- 
toric painting; and at the risk of being misunder- 
stood, we do not hesitate to say that no other me- 
dium of presenting it vividly to the human imag- 


“The performance by Vieuxtemps of Lucia | ination can be found equal to that of the opera- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 





house. We may read Luther; we may study his 
square-eut, solemn countenance; but let the vital- 
ities of his hymns be heard on the stage in char- 
acter and set forth with the resources of scenery 
and costume, and it is as though the stern old re- | 
former again lived and breathed, and sang the 
praise of his Creator. 

But not to dwell too long on the abstract, let 
us look a moment at the music of Meyerbeer, in 
proof of this intellectuality of music. Let us 
take the full score, as it is called, containing the 
notes played by all the instruments placed one 
under another in due proportion of simultaneous 
utterance, and divided by common lines into 
measures; hence the scoring down the page from 
top to bottom. As a new evidence of human la- 
bor, viewed apart from every other consideration, 
an operatic score can claim its respectabilities. 





For it covers a thousand pages, each page con- 
taining from five to ten timesas much as ordinary | 
music pages printed for popular use. As to the | 
power of combination—the chromatic or color- 
istic quality—a full score presents upon every 
page a mass of combinations fitting an historical 
painting on canvas; the masses of light and 
shade and color, the foreground and the back- 
ground, the solid central figures and the retreat- 
ing accessories, the bold front projections and the 
aerial perspective of the canvas, all being found, 
in their peculiar expression, equally in the full 
score. ‘The musical work under consideration 
opens with an instrumental prelude, the curtain 
being down. Let us look at the artistie skill and 
appropriate meetings of this. First, the very 
dark-toned kettle-drums strike a few ill-boding 
notes. Then comes a piece of actual history— 
the Luther’s Hymn, as much intensifying the 
Reformation history beyond all else, as did the 
Marseilles Hymn that of the French Revolution. 
This hymn is heard on the clarionets and bas- 
soons, and the cor anglais, wooden reed instru- 


ments, which at once recall the church organ, 
and all church psalmody of the period. Then 


come the brass instruments—typical through all 
ages of the thunders of war; and the idea of the 
Cromwellian-like heroes, the Huguenots, fighting 
against the Pope and the Devil, is incontinently 
vivified. This dies away, as the violinish instru- 
ments, with pieces of wood acting as mutes, and 
placed over the strings, giving a mysterious tem- 
per to the sound. ‘Then the hymn dies away, as 
a few notes are played on the latter instruments, 
harp-fashion, by the player pinching the strings, 
Then come smooth, soft passages on the violins. 
suggesting the soft, feminine element which runs 
through the opera, and being in rhetorical con- 
tradistinction to the stalwart temper of the re- 
former's lyric. Then this sweet fluent passage is 
mixed up with this direction on the score: Half 
the stringed instruments played with fingers, the 
other half with the bows, a minute effect worth 
the amateur’s study. Sequent come little bits of 
dialoguery, in which the instruments may be sup- 
posed to be interchanging courtesies as to health; 
and talk becoming more general, we may imag- 
ine ladies in hair powder, chattering in sweet, 
courtly French. To this sueceed a number of 
measures exactly marked by ‘four notes each in 
the bass, while are above heard snatches of the 
old canticle, mixed up with nice little dames 
@honneur frivolities on the violins. But now the 
musical sky darkens, and the composer makes the 
violin firmament darken with rage, and doubling 
as to quickness of time some of the elephantine 
accents of Luther's Hymn, we are led to an alle- 
gro where the old 72-pounder is hammered out in 
its rushing and crushing plenitudes of theological 
ecstacy — a very awakening of Zion —a camp- 
meeting frenzy of olden time. And here we may 
insist that music — music in its connection with 
the opera, and purely instrumental music alone, 
aiming at dramatic expression—is one of the best 
historians. It speaks out more than the silent 
page or picture. Painting and sculpture are quiet 
and particular. Music is living, as it comes from 
the throat or hand, and generalizes facts by as- 
sociation in a manner all its own; but to see in- 
to its logical and esthetic cupboard, we must have 
the key. The music where we left off is succeed- 





ed by a short storm of syncopations — the same 
word as taken from the Greek and applied to 
certain conditions of the human body ; and in- 
deed, the gasping of the orchestra, syncopational- 
ly treated, merits the appellation. Now we have 
short passages in 12-8 time, or that formed of four 
groups of notes in a measure or bar, each group 
having three notes—the passage being formed on 
that black musical uncertainty, the diminished 
seventh, a chord belonging to every, and hence, 
to no scale or key in particular ; a chord compos- 
ed of lugubrious, angry minor thirds, (the inter- 
vals which the winds use in their mournful howl- 
ings,) one added to another, down, down, to the 
lower deep of infernal harmony. 

Here endeth the first chapter, for the curtain 
is raised on Act 1, Scene 1. 

Passing RemMArk.—Life is short, and Meyer- 
beer is long. He is very rich and liesurely, 
though furiously and abominably industrious. (A 
man of genius must “ loaf” extensively.) Being so 
well off. and having so much time on his hands 
to doubly sugar-up his periods, he mosaics away 
his details up to the fuzz on the animalcula’s 
wing (which often does not improve it.) In ad- 
dition to this, he has the disposition to be colossal 
in length, and has the “Imperial” Academy of 
Music in Paris, with its latitude of rehearsals and 
huge patience of its auditors, to back him up. So 
he deals in length. ‘Time is the succession of 
ideas, but his are so long that eternity is included 
in hearing one of his words. When a people are 
very busy, like our own, they must cut down 
Meyerbeer vastly (they do so even in Paris), to 
bring one of his works into reasonable compass. 
And probably the unkindest cut of all, was done 
in the Italian version played last night, the de- 
scriptive music which opens the first act. But 
the Ullman had, Hamlet-like, to be cruel in or- 
der to be kind, and he began with the scalpel, ex- 
cising a musical discourse reaching from page 
16 to page 46—a discourse on all that the nobles 
did in the scene marked A, B, C, (the subdivis- 
ions of the scene,) and began on D—an “ orgie” 
where the nobles sit down to supper and sing a 
good rousing bacchanalian—subject, also, by way 
of adding insult to injury, to two “judicious cuts.” 
A recitative leads to a romance, beautifully color- 
ed, in the orchestra. ‘This romance reveals one 
of those curiosities of musical literature for which 
Meyerbeer is remarkable. For example : it is 
given to a single alto-violin, (a la viol d’amour of 
the olden days) to accompany the sentiment. A 
change, certainly, from the hurricane of multitu- 
dinous orchestral sounds preceding it. This ac- 
companiment opens with some new chords, har- 
monic-wise. It is a remarkable fact that every 
sound taken within, say, the limits of the human 
voice, generates sounds millions of octaves above 
it, one of which is appreciable by the human ear. 
We say millions of octaves, because, as there is 
no end to the extension or divisibility of matter, 
and it can be mathematically proven that two 
lines may approach each other forever, and nev- 
er meet, so by the same operation of psychologi- 
cal transcendentalism it is evident that there can 
be no beginning to the lowest bass note, or end 
to the highest treble note of the universe. Where- 
ever there is light there is sound, and music ex- 
ists in all creation. That is, there must be an 
eternal song—literally musical chords, the perfect 
major — harmoniously playing by the undying 
spontancities of erotic nature ; and this music is 
only rendered evident to the limited human sense 
through vibrations caused by bodies moving on 
earth by physical and natural means—by the act 
of the singer or players, the hymn of nature as 
exhibited in the waterfall, the thunder, the lion’s 
double bass, the cupidling utterance of birds, the 
sweet complainings of the :olian harp. But to 
come back to first principles: this higher heaven 
of sound, this harmonic quality, is used by Mey- 
erbeer most poetically in the symphony on the 
single alto violin in question, which accompanies 
the words sung, “ Ah, quel spectacle enchanter vi- 
ent soufjrir @ mes yeux.” Thenin the Andante 
cantabile (slow singing, in contradistinction to 
vigorous declamation, or ornate many-note strains) 
the alto violin takes its * position neutrelle”, and 
descending from the cerulean harmonics, discours- 
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es in flowing groups of three and then four notes 
to a very sweetly contented strain, having the 
following words: 

Plus blanche que Ja blanche hermine, 

Plus pure qu'un jour de printemps, 

Un ange, une vierge divine, 

De sa vue eblouit mes sens; 

Vierge immortelle, qu’elle etait belle, &c. 

The merest hint of feminine chorus is heard af- 
terward. The power of coincident musical allu- 
sion, without the poverty of a twice-told tale, is 
remarkable. No literature, no painting bears its 
broad statements over again, there must be new 
forms and facts. But music has its da capo, its 
encore; and the auditor, if much pleased with a 
melody when given in the first portion of a com- 
“aren will be more pleased at its repetition — 

ndeed, the whole theory of classical instrumenta- 
tion is based upon such repetition (developments) 
and much of successful vocal music, though not to 
an equal extent. 

Let us next mark the song of the old Huguenot 
where he describes the Protestant triumph at the 
siege of Rochelle. The fife, the drum, the crash 
of encounter, the whizz of bullets, the rampant joy 
of military triumph, connected with religious 
faith — such faith as people had a few centuries 
back — undiluted by doubts, speculations, or in- 
dividuality in theological apprehension—there all 
are clearly rendered in the coloring and tones of 
this remarkable song. 

It would surpass our limits at this late hour to 
treat extensively of the qualities of the pieces of 
this colossal work. A good sized book might be 
written. But we would point especial attention 
to the conspiracy scene, the duet between the lov- 
ers which follows, as models of great musical de- 
sign and treatment. Unquestionably, the thun- 
dering rhapsody of the Catholic monks, nobles, 
and weed, surpass in grandeur anything heard 
on the operatic stage. it is superb in every vital 
requisite of art. The duet is not less grand in its 
character, and had Meyerbeer never written any- 
thing else but these two pieces, he would have 
taken the highest place in musical—and hence in 
expressive, spiritual art. 

Ir. Ullman cannot be too strongly congratu- 
lated for the manner in which he has put this 
work on the stage. We have at last, an orches- 
tra in the opera which is sufficiently large. One 
with body, fulness, soul. The minimum of a 
good orchestra in a house of the size of the Acad- 
emy, is sixty performers. With that all the in- 
terstices which lie between the instruments un- 
der reduced numbers are filled out, and the ear 
is satisfied with a full repast of sounds. The 
chorus was magnificent. The German addition 
to it was especially voluble, certain and power- 
ful. 

We have seen this opera many times in Paris, 
but never so well done as regards the principal 
singers. Never at the Imperial Academy of Paris 
did we hear a singer equal in the part to Madame 
LaGrange ; never one equal to Madame D’Angri ; 
never one equal to Formes; never one better 
than Gassier; none superior to Tiberini, except 
Duprez ; none so good in his part as Tafanelli. 





Musical Correspondence, 


New Yors, Marcu 17.—Last week brought 
us two very fine concerts. The first one, given 
by Mr. Sarrer, was, I am glad to say, very well 
attended, and is said to have proved satisfactory 
in every respect. It seems that our public have 
not forgotten that this artist roused their enthusi- 
asm some years ago. My recollections of the en- 
joyment received trom his playing at that time 
were so vivid, that I doubly regretted being una- 
ble to be present at this concert. On another 
occasion, I hope to give you my personal impres- 
sions. Mason and Tuomas's third Matinée on 
Saturday, was not quite as interesting as the pre- 
vious one. A Sonata by Schubert, for violin and 





piano, very finely rendered by the concert-givers 


themselves, disappointed me, after what I had 
been led to expect of these compositions. Beet- 
hoven’s ever-beautiful Quartet, op. 59, was of 
course acceptable, and showed better than any- 
thing previously played, the manifest improve- 
ment of the performers. Among these, by the 
way, we gladly welcomed Mr. BeraMann back 
to his old place, he having been absent from the 
city until now, and Mr. BRANNEs having taken 
his part only until his return. After this great 
work of the great master, a dashing, brilliant 
Italian Trio of Louis Wolff did not appear to 
great advantage. Had this been placed first on 
the programme, it would have pleased better, 
and have had such credit given to its merits as 
they deserve. 

I regret that I have been obliged to delay my 
letter until the last moment, and so that it may 
reach you in time for this week’s issue, must 
leave unsaid several things, which, however, will 
bear delaying till my next. I cannot, however, 
refrain from a dire complaint with regard to the 
cruelty of your printers, who have mutilated my 
last letters to a most unconscionable degree.— 
Fortunately, their misprints make such nonsense, 
that their being mere misprints is evident. One 
ridiculous mistake of my own, however, caused 
by haste in writing, I must rectify. I did not 
mean by any means that the “ rubbish shaken 
out of the old viola and ’cello” at my friend's, 
was “ found to be very useful,” but that this was 
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the case with the instruments. 





LovuisviLLE, Ky., Marcu 7.—Enclosed I 
send you the programmes of the three Concerts, 
(Public Rehearsals, as we call them,) which have 
been given by the “Mozart Society.” From them 
you will perceive that we have not been idle.— 


FIRST REHEARSAL. 

Part First.—1. Chorus: How bright and fair the morn is 
breaking, Rossini.—2 Duet, Sopranos: I would that my love, 
Mendelssohn.—3. Air, Soprano: Long I’ve watched beneath 
the willow, Weber.—4. Chorus: Hail to thee, Liberty! Ros- 
sini.—5. Duet, Soprano and Baritone: From the Barber of 
Seville, Rossini.—6. Cavatina: Una Voce poco fa, Kossini.— 
7. Chorus: Softly treading, silence keep, Meyerbeer —8. Duet, 
Sopranos: Dark day of horror, Rossini —Duet, Tenor and So- 

rano: Parigio cara, Verdi. — 10. Phantom Chorus: From 

mnambula, Bellini. 

Part Second —1. Duet for two Pianos : Themes from Nor- 
ma, Thalberg.—2. Chorus : Kyrie Eleison—from Mass in C, 
Beethoven —38. Oratorio of Elijah, Part First, Mendelssohn. 


SECOND REHEARSAL. 

Part First.—1 Chorus, from Semiramide: Hail to thee, 
Liberty, Rossini.—2. Solo, Soprano: Ah! sure he'll ne’er de- 
ceive me, Donizetti — 3 Chorus: Kyrie —from Mass in C, 
Beethoven.—Duet, for Piano-Forte, 4 hands: Overture to Wil- 
liam Tell, Rossini.—5. Solo, Soprano ; Sommo cielo, Ricci — 
6. Solo, Baritone: Arm, arm, ye brave, Handel —7. Chorus 
from Elijah: He, watching over Israel, Mendelssohn —8. 
Scena, Soprano, Der Freychutz: Before my eyes beheld tim, 
Von Weber.—9. Solo and Chorus: from Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Part Seconp.—1. Duet and Chorus, Soprano and Baritone: 
from the Creation, Haydn. — 2. Trio, Sopranos: Like asa 
Father pitieth bis children, Cherubini —3. Hunter's Chorus : 
from Cinderella, Rossini.—4. Duet, Soprano and Baritone: 
from Ivanhoe, Concone.—5. Chorus : from the Gipsey’s Warn- 
ing, Benedict. 

THIRD REUEARSAL. 

Part First.—1l. Oratorio of Elijah, Part First, Mendels- 
sohn. 

Part Ssconnp.—1. Chorus: Joy! Joy! freedom to-day, 
Benedict.—2. Romanza, Soprano: The brightest eyes, F. Abt. 
—38. Chorus: Night shades no longer, Rossini —4. Aria, So- 
prano: Vedrai carino, Mazart —5. Solo and Chorus : Crown- 
ed with the Tempest, Verdi. 


The last Programme the members of the “Mo- 
zart” look upon with considerable pride, espec- 
ially when they consider that, outside of Boston 
and New,York, “Elijah” has never been given 
in this country, as a whole. Although we did not 
perform the whole of it, but only the first part 
entire, (excepting the dreaded double Quartet), 
it was_only from considerations of policy that the 
second part of the work was omitted. We be- 
lieve that our audience were not yet quite pre- 
pared for all of it in one evening ; for the success 
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of our enterprise depends in a measure upon 
their co-operation, as we do not give public Con- 
certs, but derive our revenue exclusively from 
subscription. 

Our Chorus consisted of the following force :— 
Soprani 20, Alti 16, Tenors 12, Bassi 22 ;—rath- 
era small number for such choruses, you will 
say. But, if small in numbers, yet they were all 
animated with a determination to do their duty 
to the best of their ability, and their whole soul 
was in the work before them. ‘The choruses were 
performed admirably. From the beginning, to 
the last note of the “ Rain” Chorus, all passed off 
smoothly, with the exception of the commence- 
ment of the * Fire” chorus, where the Bassos and 
Tenors made “ the fire descend from heaven” in 
not a very satisfactory manner, and for a mo- 
ment threatened utter annihilation to our hopes. 
It was only momentary, however. Nobly did the 
Sopranos restore order and confidence by the 
prompt and energetie manner with which they 
attacked the F natural, immediately after the re- 
sponse to the Bassos and Tenors. The “Baal” 
chorus, the lovely chorus after the Duet of the 
widow and Elijah, (the second part of which re- 
minds one so forcibly of * For unto us a child is 
born,” of Handel's Messiah), and the chorus 
“ Thanks be to God,” were given with great spir- 
it. The responses to Elijah in the latter chorus, 
as well as those in the “Baal” chorus, were ren- 
dered absolutely perfect, and the fury, vehemence 
and wrath, which the chorus poured into the 
Presto movement of the Baal chorus, when driv- 
en to desperation by the taunts of the Prophet, 
told with wonderful effect. 

Now allow me to say a few words about the 
Solos. This part of Elijah was undertaken by 
our much esteemed townsman, Corrapti CoL- 
LIERE, and a most worthy representative of the 
Prophet did he prove himself. Not only does he 
look the character of Elijah, (as was universally 
remarked), but what is of far greater importance, 
he sang Mendelssohn’s inspiration, as, (I venture 
to say without fear of contradiction,) very few in- 
deed, in this country, can sing it. This gentle- 
man has lately removed to our city, from Cincin- 
nati, where he resided for a number of years ; but, 
(to the shame of our sister city, be it spoken), so 
little was he appreciated by our good friends 
across the river, that he was unable to support 
himself by his profession. Possessing a voice of 
great compass, most extraordinary flexibility and 
great purity of intonation, he combines these 
qualities with true devotion to his profession. The 
moment he uttered the solemn words of prophecy 
in the opening Recitative, conviction seized every 
hearer, that the voice of the character was in safe 
hands. The Duet with the widow, the Recita- 
tives in the Baal and Rain choruses, and espec- 
ially that grand, almost terrible Bass Solo, “ Is 
not his word like a fire?” all told how carefully 
and conscientiously his part had been studied.— 
Greatest, perhaps, was his rendering of the Baal 
Recitative and the one introducing the chorus, 
“Thanks be to God.” The commanding and 
prophetic tone with which he commenced the for- 
mer, the withering taunts which he addressed to 
the Priests of Baal, and the religious fervor of 
the Adagio, “ Lord, God of Abraham, ” left noth- 
ing to be desired. But his performance of the 
closing scene pleased me most. With the utmost 
devotion did he render that beautiful prayer for 
rain, rising higher and higher in sublimity, when 
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he sang the words, “ Unto Thee will I cry, Lord 
my rock, be not silent to me;” and the joyous, 
grateful thanks which he afterwards poured forth 
with the utmost power and volume of his magnifi- 
cent voice, seemed to inspire all ; for never did our 
choir sing with so much fire and animation, as in 
the following chorus. 

The other Solo parts were well sustained by 
our principal amateurs. The rich, silvery, ring- 
ing tones of the voice that sang the part of the 
widow, never fail to afford the utmost pleasure, 
and certainly, never did the lady sing more truly 
artistically, never did her magnificent voice 
appear to greater advantage than in the Duet 
with Elijah. The Duet, “ Zion spreadeth her 
hands,” was sung well, but a little too timidly, it 
being the first attempt at singing in public by the 
young ladies. That truly lovely Solo for Tenor, 
“Tf with all your hearts ye seek Him,” was given 
with much feeling and expression, as was, also, 
the Alto Solo of the angel, notwithstanding a very 
severe hoarseness under which the lady labored. 

Forgive this long notice, my dear Mr. Dwight, 
but I must tell you privately, we all feel a little 
proud of this performance, which I trust will lead 
to greater and more extended exertions in the 
Mozart Society. Considering that nearly all our 
singers are amateurs, that we were compelled to 
do without an Orchestra, and that this difficult 
Oratorio, so far as we know, has never been giv- 
en in the West, we ought to be excused for this 
Besides, the inter- 





little honest feeling of pride. 
est which you ever take in anything that may 
lead to a better appreciation of really good mus- 
ic, leads me to hope,—not only, that you will ex- 
cuse this long epistle, but that you will rejoice 
with us in our success. G. 

FLorENCE, JAN. 23.—I have won the heart 
of the Cara Padrona—in a maternal way I mean 
—by assisting her to envelope various invalid 
geraniums and rose-bushes, and above all by 
taking her two little children to the opera. For 
this purpose I hired a private box, (your imagi- 
nation will never be able to grasp the idea of the 
small amount of funds required for such a luxury 
here,) and attended the representation in solemn 
state. The children were delighted at first, and 
bore up manfully during the second act, but in 
the third, exhausted nature gave way, and they 
both succumbed, and peacefully slumbered till 
the close of the opera. 

It was not at the Pergola that I appeared in 
this paternal, or clever-country-uncle role. For, 
to tell the truth, I have only once attended this 
famed opera-house, and then the performances 
were so bad that I felt no inclination to go again. 
You must know that the Pergola is this season 
suffering under an accumulation of ill-luck. The 
tenor BELART was engaged for the Carnival, but 


being offered a more lucrative engagement in 
Paris, he coolly broke his Florentine contract, 


and is now playing at the Parisian capital. He 
did not notify the Pergola manager in time for 
the latter to obtain a suitable substitute, and so 
the season opened with Ernani, Signor Lorini 
in the tenor role, which he sang as well as he 
could, but he was not successful in pleasing the 
public. The management then made an engage- 
ment with one PuGET, a tenor of fair rank ; but 
Puget, the day he arrived in Florence, was taken 
sick with a fever, and has been in bed ever since. 
So the management attempted Lucia, but it was 





played only once, and that was just once too of- 
ten, according to the critics. Since then Ernani 
(omitting the second act,) has occupied the stage, 
with the ballet of Hulda. 

The La Pergola theatre stands in an obscure 
street, which in American cities would be thought 
only worthy the name of alley-way. The front, 
of yellowish stone, has a stable-like appearance, 
but is distinguished from the neighboring build- 
ings, by the arms of the Grand Duchy of Tusca- 
ny upon the pediment. A wooden shed over- 
hangs the side-walk, and the entire external ap- 
pearance of the building is very indifferent. It 
is not shabby or dirty, for the street is kept won- 
derfully clean and neat; but it is not at all caleu- 
lated to strike the stranger with admiration. 

Entering the vestibule, the first object that met 
my eye was a painted placard, evidently for the 
benefit of English and American visitors. I copy 
verbatim the inscription : 

PRICE OF TIKETS. 
Tiket of Entrance, .cccrscccccccseccccccscccced Pauls. 
Stalls of Orchestre (besaides tiket of Entrance, 5 ** 

It should be borne in mind that this is not a 
temporary notice, hastily scribbled with a pen, 
but a handsomely printed placard, permanently 
and conspicuously posted up, in the most fashion- 
able theatre of Florence, in one of the most cele- 
brated in Italy, and where nightly gathers as 
highly educated an audience as can anywhere be 
found. When there are so many English people 
in Florence, this original method of English or- 
thography seems more surprising. 

The interior of Za Pergola is much more ele- 
gant than the exterior would lead one to suppose. 
The vestibule is supported by superb columns of 
polished marble, of various colors, and connects 
with the auditorium by means of doors of huge 
plate glass. The interior decorations are very 
tasteful, consisting as usual, of gold and crimson, 
the Royal Box being fitted with a richness that 
adds greatly to the appearance of the house. It 
is customary in the continental theatres to have 
two Royal Boxes, one for State occasions, in the 
centre of the tiers directly opposite the stage, and 
the other at the right of the proscenium, only 
distinguished from the ordinary proscenium box- 
es by its additional decorations and the large gild- 
ed crown above it. The Pergola contains one 
hundred and two private boxes, exclusive of the 
grand Royal box, which of itself occupies the 
place of adozen. The Parquette is the only 
part of the building accessible to the general pub- 
lic, and the “tikets” to this part of the house are 
sold at three paoli, or 30 cents each. The first 
few rows of seats near the orchestra are kept as 
reserved seats — posti distinti, as they call them 
here — and are attainable at an additional charge 
of 50 cents. La Pergola being an aristocratic 
theatre, there are no elevated accommodations 
for the “gods.” 
gaged for the season, can be hired by the night ; 


The upper boxes, if not all en- 


but if you want a box, you never ask for the box 
itself, but say you want to buy “a key”, and of- 
fices for the sale of the chiavi dei palchi may be 
The Pergola 
is much smaller than I had expected. It is not 
more than half the size of the Teatro Ferdinando. 
The scenic decorations are fair, and, as usual in 
Italian theatres, are drop scenes instead of slides, 
in the style copied by the Academy of Music, in 
New York. 


During the performance of Ernani, which was 


found in various parts of the city. 

















as badly rendered as ever I heard it, there was a 
constant murmur of talking throughout the house. 
Very few paid any attention to what was going 
on upon the stage, excepting perhaps during 
some favorite aria or cadenza of the prima don- 
na, one GOLDBERG Ross!I, a second rate artist. 
There was none of that vehement applause, that 
excited enthusiasm, that are so frequently met 
with in Italian theatres; as far as the Opera was 
concerned, everything went off coldly and flatly. 
But when the ballet commenced there wasa change 
which showed at once, that dancing, not music, 
Terpsichore, not Euterpe, was the chief attrac- 
tion of La Pergola. The ballet was Hulda, an in- 
comprehensible affair of knights, and Turks, and 
demons, and ever pervaded by a ferocious per- 
sonage with a magic sword. The star of the bal- 
let was Luisa 'TAGLioN1, and her dancing was 
such exquisite poetry of motion as I never before 
beheld. She was, of course, most liberally ap- 
plauded, and after the ballet had concluded, 
about three-fourths of the audience left, not car- 
ing to wait for the last act of Ernani. 
TROVATOR. 
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From my Diary, No. 27. 


Marcu 17.—When I first became interested in 
musical literature, it was the fashion to seek an ex- 
planation of the fact that in our country good voic- 
es are rare, and very fine ones not to be found— 
while all the really great ones come from Italy. As 
my reading extended, a doubt arose, whether Italy 
alone did furnish these extraordinary vocal organs, 
I found that within a hundred and fifty years as 
many singers born North of the Alps have obtained 
a European reputation, as were born South of them, 
—both men and women. Statistics prove that no 
European country has a monopoly of this kind. In 
time, a doubt arose whether it would not be well be- 
fore trying to explain the fact that American voices 
are inferior, to enquire, whether it be a fact? And 
this is a matter upon which I have bestowed no 
small attention during the last ten years, arriving at 
the result that the average goodness of American 
voices is equal to that of any country. The trouble 
is that there is little opportunity for their proper cul- 
ture, and where the talent is given it is usually buried 
in a napkin. Had we, in every town of twelve 
thousand inhabitants, a huge church in which a 
musical service like the Catholic Mass was a part of 
every Sunday’s ceremonies, we should have such a 
school of musical culture as would necessarily ele- 
vate the vocal talent, which now is a useless gift of 
Providence. The musical Conventions which for 
some years have been so much the fashion, I look 
upon with great favor, as doing something towards 
awakening an interest in something higher than the 
village singing school, with its infinite repetitions of 
easy psalm tunes and sing-song anthems. But some- 
thing further than what may thus be gained, seems to 
be within easy reach. 

Why cannot singing clubs be formed in our cities 
and large towns which shall all take up the “ Crea- 
tion” or the “ Messiah’’, and study the choruses thor- 
oughly, and in the pleasant autumn weather have a 
grand convocation somewhere, which shall be a real 
Musical Festival 2 Who can tell how great an in- 
fluence might thus be exerted, and how many might 
form for the first time an idea of a really high stand- 
ard of vocal music? For at such a gathering it 
would be a matter of pride and pleasure, and medi- 
ately of profit, to our best solo singers to appear. 

In onr larger cities and towns, we have already 
many a singer of far more than average ability. The 
trouble with most of them is, that they have begun 
too late to acquire the highest excellence, and that 
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they are impressed with the idea that great execution 
is great singing. But in fact, the greatest singing is 
that which causes the greatest music to have the 
greatest effect upon the heart of the auditor. 

I suppose no person at all acquainted with musi- 
cal history would deny that, from 1750 to 1850, the 
four women, who stand out as above and beyond all 
other songstresses, are Mara, CaTaLant, MALI- 
BRAN and Linp; and yet many might be named, 
who in execution surpassed them all. 

Certain voices are nothing if not capable of great 
execution; others, which might be made to move 
the hearts of thousands, are ruined by the effort to 
acquire it. Talk as much as you will about the 
musical advantages, which we can have in Boston or 
New York,—the fact is patent to every one, who has 
carried an observant eye to Europe, that these ad- 
The opportunity 








vantages are after all, but small. 
for really high musical culture is not given here.— 
Hence the absolute necessity—just as with painters 
and sculptors—of going to Europe. But where to go? 
Jenny Lind ought to know; read that 
of hers, published in Dwight’s Journal, Oct. 6, 1855. 


-apital letter 
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BOSTON, MAR. 20, 1858. 


CONCERTS. 


Tue Menpecssonn QuintetTE CLup gave us 
a programme of uncommon interest last Tuesday 


evening, to wit: 








PART I. 
1—Quartet in D minor, No. 76,............ Ilaydn 
Moderato—Andante— Minuetto, 
2—Grand Trio in E flat, op. 100,............ Franz Schubert 


Allegro— Andante con moto—Scherzo— Allegro moderato— 
Finale, Moderato, 
PART Il. 
8—Quartet in C, No. 8, op. £9... ...cccccsccccees Beethoven 
Introduction and Allegro—Andante—Scherzo, and 
Finale, Presto. 
4—Andante with Variations for Piano, in E flat, op. 82, 
Mendelssohn 
5—Tema con variazioni and Finale, Andante and Allegro 
Vivace, from the Quintet in B flat, No. 6,.......Mozart 





The Quartet in D minor was new to us, and in 
some respects presented a new phase of Haydn. It 
had something quite peculiar and original, especially 
in the Andante ; a certain individuality of its own, 
apart from the characteristic charm of Haydo’s man- 
ner; a variation from his usual circle of ideas. 

The Beethoven Quartet, after what this Club and 
the ‘German Trio’ have done this season, made the 
Rasoumoffsky set complete. This No. 3 
tainly the most eccentric, and perhaps the most in- 
What a riddle is the intro- 


is cer- 


teresting of the three. 
duction—those thirty measures of ambiguous chords, 
giving no hint of any key-note, creeping through 
mysterious modulations, now loud, now in a whisper, 
and anon pausing altogether! It is all twilight of 
mystery and expectation. But the last cloud-chord 
resolves ; out shines the sun, C major, Allegro vivace. 
Its first phrase of two chords seems to say : Now hear! 
and the theme, a strangely interesting one, is re- 
cited solo by the violin, and then the whole devel- 
ops gloriously, as always do the pregnant thoughts 
of Beethoven. There is an episode of marvellous 
beauty in the second part of this first movement, 
which has the rhythm and the spirit of some of the 
most exalted passages in the “Joy” Symphony (the 
Choral), where the music seems to step on tip-toe 
with delicious sense of mystery and excitement. It 
is a splendid movement and a very difficult. The 
second movement, in A minor, six-eight, has an 
almost Mendelssohnian romance-like character, — 
very beautiful. The Minuetto, fresh and vigorous 
and graceful, leads right into the rapid fugue theme, 
which, as softly echoed and repeated, has a hum and 
flutter as of fairy wings, that may remind one of 








iceman at the same time that it is very unlike 
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him. This very complicated, evenly sustained and 
rapid fugue was quite well rendered. 

The Trio by Schubert was very finely played by 
Mr. J.C. D. Parker, and the brothers Frres.— 
The young pianist has made decided improvement, 
To the first 
introduced 


and is always master of his music. 
movement of this Trio we had been 
some time ago by Orro Dresex. It is one of the 
best of its author, and one of the most perfect of first 
movements of this kind, both in vigor and imagina- 
tive beauty of ideas, and in clear, concise, ex- 
haustive treatment. After the strong, downright 
leading subject, what an exquiste surprise awaits 
you in the second theme! ‘The Andante, also, is de- 
licious. And the Finale contains a thought too dan- 
gerously beautiful to the brain from which it sprang, 
for it seems as if he could not let it go; this move- 
ment is anything but concise ; it is indeed, very, very 
long; The Mendelssohn Va- 
riations were beautiful and very nicely played.— 
The selection from Mozart would have been keenly 
relished, had not the senses got already cloyed by 


yet we enjoyed it all. 


excess of beauty. 

The Eighth and /ast Concert of the Quintette 
Club will be given a week earlier than usual, name- 
ly next Tuesday evening, to make up for the week 
that was dropped some time since. 





OrcHESTRAL Unton.—The Music Hall looked 
bright and gay last Wednesday, with a large audi- 
ence of adults and juveniles, for the commencement 
of a new series of Afternoon Concerts. Cart ZER- 
RAHN and orchestra were welcomed as old friends.— 
The programme furnished enough for either class, — 
and those whose 


for those who like the best, 


highest heaven is whipped syllabub, 


very 
Here it is. 





1—Symphony No. 4, (in Bb)...........seesssesees Beethoven 
Adagio and Allegro— Adagio Cantabile—Scherzo—Finale. 
2—Waltz. Juristen Ball Taenze. (Ist time.)......... Strauss 
BAP PRID.. “RGN. 6 ois a0 00 0's 5-00-40 0005s 05106 0-08 Weber 
4—Cantabile, for Violomoello. o.oo icsscvscvcccsecces F. Suck 
Pertormed by A. 8 
h—Duet, from “Jessonda.”. 2... 0... cece eeec cee seees L. Spohr 
me NE NED. 6 on. wth n60.¥. 5:00 ab b vO Wika es Fores iee eee nine Faust 


7—‘‘ong Without Words, for Trumpet... . cose eo NUtECR 


Performed by Anton Heinicke. 
8—Trovatore Quadrille. ...........cccceccceesececes Zerrabn 
The Symphony in B flat makes six Beethoven 
Symphonies that Zerrahn has given us this winter, 
in which 


— this poverty stricken, “ panic” season, 


there was to be no music! This Symphony, some- 
how, is almost always happyinthe rendering. It was 
indeed beautifully played ; it does not actually need 
so large an orchestra as some, although more strings 
would certainly improve it. And is it not one of the 
loveliest of the tribe? Perhaps the loveliest (if we 
confine ourselves to that epithet), of all the nine. It 
is a delicate, delicious, Keats-like poem of love, and 
alternating ecstacy and sadness, and purple summer 
sunsets. Nowhere is the warmth and tenderness of 
that great heart of Beethoven more purely and con- 
fidingly confessed. The Freyschutz overture went well 
of course. What an overture that is! Shall we ev- 
‘2 Is it not more immor- 
all the 


er hear it with indifference ? 
tality to have written that one overture, than 


learned, clever, dull, or brilliant things that Spohr 
or Hummel ever did ? to say nothing of much small- 


er fry. 


— 
Congregational Singing Again. 

Our Brooklyn correspondent returns compliments 
to him of the ill-sounding name. We hear both 
sides, and shall soon take occasion, leaving us the 
local issue, to present our own views on the general 


question. 
Brookiyn, March 16, 1858. 


Your correspondent “ Malaccincio” is evident- 
ly much exercised in relation to what he consid- 
ers my “ laudation of the musical performances 
in Plymouth Church.” No doubt your readers 
will be as much surprised as I was, and find it as 
difficult to discover anything in the article allud- 





ed to, that can be tortured into anything like 
“Jaudation.” Speaking of what I consider to be 
the true aimand object of music as a part of wor- 
ship on the Sabbath — namely, Congregational 
Singing, I said, “I know of no place where this 
has been so satisfactorily accomplished, as in the 
Society of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Ply- 
mouth Church.” All the “laudation” is com- 
passed in this sentence. 

But the trouble with your correspondent is, 
not so much that he is so intolerably tortured with 
the singing at Plymouth Church, as with the 
very as 
he has it, “ the vast noise of Congregational Sing- 
The issue is fairly stated in the first para- 
He says: 


idea of the congregation all singing, or, 


ing.” 
graph of your correspondent’s letter. 
“J desire to offer my earnest protest against the 
position taken by your Brooklyn correspondent 
of last week, upon the subject of Congregational 
Singing.” This reduces the thing at once into a 
tangible shape, and renders it quite easy of solu- 
tion. Your correspondent is a “ habiiue” of the 
Philharmonic Societies ; is accustomed to hear the 
choicest, most delicious melodies and harmonies, 
most exquisitely given ; how can any one, under 
such circumstances, endure “such horrible, ex- 
cruciating sounds,” as the “ vast noise of Congre- 
gational singing ?” 

But seriously, it would be trespassing toomuch 
on the allotted space for your Brooklyn corres- 
pondent in your valuable Journal, to discuss this 
matter at length. I would recommend to the 
earnest consideration and careful perusal of **Mal- 
accincio” some one or two of the very able arti- 
cles, that have appeared in the Journal and oth- 
er musical papers, at different times during the 
past five years, on the subject of “ Congregation- 
music in our churches on the 


al Singing” and 


Sabbath. 

And now a word in conclusion, on the music of 
Plymouth Church. Every statement contained 
in my letter is strictly correct, and not in the 
least exaggerated. I am only an occasional at- 
tendant at Plymouth Church, and whenever I 
have been there, the selection of the tunes has 
been exceedingly good in every case. There are 
many tunes in the * Plymouth Collection” which 
never should have tound a place in any book de- 
signed for the worship of God; others totally un- 
fit for the purpose intended may also be found in 
the book, but whenever I have attended Plymouth 
Church, Mr. Beecher has selected such tunes as 
every one, yes, every one, will admit to be most 
excellent. For instance, the last time I attended 
this church, the old tune “Savannah,” 10's metre» 
was given out and sung very well indeed, and the 
services were closed by singing.that old melody 
found in many church music books, and known 
as “ Fading, still fading ;” and if any one could 
listen to those beautiful words, sung by that im- 
mense audience, to that simple, plaintive melody, 
and not feel deeply moved, he must not only be 
destitute of musical feeling, but possess a soul fit 
only for “ treason, stratagem and spoils,” and no 
doubt is much more at home while flirting or co- 
quetting with some young Miss at a Philharmon- 
ic Rehearsal or Concert. ‘The attempt at ridicule 
towards Professor Raymond is in exceedingly bad 
taste, at least. Mr. Raymond is a gentleman of 
excellent musical acquirements, and very active in 
all matters relating to the advancement or growth 
of musical taste in this city. On the formation of 
our Philharmonic Society, Mr. Raymond was 
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elected its Secretary, and by his assiduity und 
enterprise in the management, has contributed 
very much to its prosperity. I would recommend 
to your correspondent * Malaccincio,” that he 
would cultivate the acquaintance of the “ Profess- 
or;” I am sure it will improve his temper, if it 
does not modify his very extravagant ideas about 
Congregational Singing. BeLiini. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 





OLDER THAN WE THOUGHT. In our announce- 
ment last week of the great change that awaits our 
Journal, (which has been kindly copied by many of 
our brethren of the press,) we were so careless as to 
say: “ On the 3d of April Dwicut’s JourNAL OF 
Music will enter upon its Sixth Year and Thirteenth 
Volume.” We should have said Seventh Year. 

Another delightful concert was given last Monday 
evening to a Chickering room full of friends by that 
admirable private Club of singers under the direction 
of Orro DreseE-. 
hear nowhere else such choice selections or such per- 
fect execution. 
and the euphonious blending 
seemed even more perfect than Mr. Dresel’s 
piano accompaniments are always masterly. The 
programme contained a fresh and beautiful move- 
ment of a Cantata by Bach—chiefly instrumental, 
for violin, viola, flute and piano, with voices coming 


Again we must own that we 


This time the balance of the parts, 
of the thirty voices 
before, 


in occasionally ; the Ave Verum of Mozart; a Hymn 
for Soprano and Chorus: “O for the wings of a 
dove,” by Mendelssohn; Schubert’s “ Miriam” Can- 
tata; Mendelssolin’s Lauda Sion, and for lighter des- 
sert, the elfin chorus from * Oberon,” and bright 
part-songs by Franz and Mendelssohn. We must 
refer to it at more length when we enlarge our boun- 
daries. 

Mr. Avrrep II1z1’s Complimentary Concert will 
come off to-night at the Meionaon. The change of 
place is occasioned by the large demand for tickets— 


a very pleasant reason. The programme is but 
slightly changed from that before announced. Mrs. 


Lone, Mrs. Harwoop, Miss Twicuetr, Mr. Ap- 
ams, Mr. Powers. Mr. Lana, pianist, and the Men- 
delssohn Quintette, all have volunteered their ser- 
vices ; for all cherish a grateful recollection of Mr. 
Hill’s obliging courtesy when he was connected 
with the Musical Exchange.....The Hanpex and 
Haypwn Society are busily rehearsing with orches- 
tra for four oratorio performances, to be given in the 
evenings of April 3d, 4th, 10th, and 11th, with the 
aid of Formers, D’AnGri, Carapori, Miss Mit- 
ner and Mr. Perrine. The pieces will be “ Eli- 
jah”, the “ Messiah”, “Eli”, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.” As the last work is new to our 
public, we shall in the Journal for April 34 and 
10:h, copy a careful analysis of the composition, 
written by Mr. Macfarren for the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society.....By a card below, it will be 
seen that Mr. EckHArpt is compelled to postpone 
for the present, his performance of the “ Hymn of 
Praise.” 

The Huguenots is still drawing immense audiences 
at the New York Academy. The Ullman troupe 

Will Maretzek’s? Not 
At present they are reviv- 


will not come to Boston. 
very soon, at all events. 
ing the enthnsiasm at their old home and starting- 
point, the Philadelphia Academy, where they com- 
menced in La Favorita, with Gazzanica, Miss 
Puitiiprs, Bricnour,{and Amopio. Among%the 
operas looked forward to are “ William Tell,” the 
“ Prophet,” “ Beatrice di Tenda,” and others. Gaz- 
zaniga’s bust has been placed in the Academy, 
where she still reigns Queen. FRrezzouint1 has left 
the company, and is giving concerts in New Or- 
leans. Ramos and Roncont, too, have left it. 

“ Stella” of the “ Palladium” is enthusiastic about 
the performance of the Fifth Symphony in Worces- 
ter, last week, and attribntes its intelligent reception 
by the audience partly to the distribution of printed 


copies of an analysis of the work taken from the 
Journal. The first heariny of the Fifth Symphony ! 
how we envy that audience ! 


Apropos of Verdi: The Trovatore was produced 
recently in the city of Hanover, Germany, and was 
thus “ written down” by the critic of the * Zeitung 
Siir Norddeutschland : 

“Tt is one of the most lamentable works ever pro- 
duced in the history of music. We have long ceas- 
ed to wonder why true art goes a-begging, and med- 
iocrity is surfeited with praise ; but that a production 
like this of Verdi — alike execrable in libretto and 
music—should for so long a time draw crowded 
houses in Paris and London—that, we must confess, 
surpasses our understanding.” 


This will do to offset our correspondent * Trova- 
tor”, 
faith. 


who, by the way, already wavers in his Verdi 


We find the following details about the last hours 
and burial of LABLACHE : 

He died of a bronchitis, contracted in Russia dur- 
ing his last engagement. He was attended in his 
last illness by an old comrade he found in Naples, 
under the habit of a Dominican friar. This opera 
singer, who had sung frequently with Lablache, quitted 
the world in despair upon losing his whole family in 
afew days’ time by the cholera. During the last 
crisis Lablache found his voice suddenly fail him. 
He called his danghter to him and said: *f Ceochinis, 
my voice is gone, 'm dying.” He was soon after- 
wards a corpse. The artists of Naples bore his 
coftin from the chamber to the hearse, and from the 
hearse to the vault where it was temporarily placed, 
that no mercenary hands might touch it. The coftin 
was opened atthe grave-yard, and remained open 
while the last offices of the Church were performed. 
Just before it was placed in the vanlt, Mercadante 
laid a crown of amaranths upon it. 

Lablache, whose remains were brought to Paris 
from Naples, was buried Feb. 20th. A grand funer- 
al service was performed at the Madeleine, which was 
entirely filled with mourners and spectators. Rossini 
was present. 

The Requiem of Mozart was performed in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed by Lablache shortly be- 
fore he died—a wish recorded, it is said, in his will 
The orchestra and chorus of the Italian Opera, re- 
inforeed by a number of choristers from the Grand 
Opera, under the direction of M. Dietsch, had as- 
sembled to perform the master piece of the immor- 
tal German. The so/i were sung by Mario, Tambur- 
ini, Angelini, Bélart, and Mesdames Giulia Grisi, 
Alboni, Nantier-Didige and Wilhorst. 

It was remarked that the Requiem of Mozart had 
not been performed in Paris since the day of the ob- 
sequies of Chopin, the celebrated pianist, were per- 
formed, in the same chureh, in November, of 1849, 
on which oceasion Lablache sang, for the last time, 
the part of basso-solo. M.V?Abbé Deguerry allud 
ed to this circumstance in the funeral oration which 
he pronounced over the remains of the Iaimented 
singer, adding the following interesting particulars : 
* The Requiem sung on that oceasion (the funeral of 
Chopin) impressed me far more than it had ever 
done before; never had my heart felt so intensely 
the touching melancholy of that exquisite funeral 
prayer. I learned afterwards that the singer was 
Lablache, and L could not refrain from expressing 
to him my warm admiration and the more than usn- 
ally great impression the Requiem had made on me. 
‘Perhaps those you had hitherto heard sing it lack- 
ed a quality Lam happy to say I possess,” said La- 
blache, ‘and that is Faith! faith, which 1 beg you to 
believe, M. Le Curé, I possess.’ Ihave nothing to 
add to such a declaration, said the orator. 

The chief reason of Lablache’s request to have the 
Requiem performed at his funeral is said to have pro- 
ceeded froma feeling of grateful reminiscence. It 
was in 1816 that Paesiello died in Naples, and, to 
honor his memory, the artists of the theatre of San 
Carlo performed the requiem of Mozart at his fan- 
eral. Lablache, who had hitherto remained un- 
known to fame, took a part in the celebration, and 
in the Juba Mirum his magnificent voice obtained the 
most complete success—a success that decided his 
prosperity for life. As he left the church, he was 
engaged by a judicious impresario, aud from that 
day the basso cantante, of one-and-twenty, had but 
Galli and Remorini as rivals throughout Italy. 

ee 

The undersigned, in consequence of a change of publishers 
will relinquish the printing of the Journal of Music after the 
Ist of April. He is now prepared to contract for the printing 
of a paper of similar size and style, on very favorable terms. 

EDWARD L. BALCH. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
ANNOUNCE 


That they will issue on the 3d of April, and continue to pub- 
lish every week thereafter, 


. ’ ‘ a . 
Diwight’s Journal of Music. 

Each number will contain sixteen Pages, of the same 
handsome quarto form and the same beauty of externel style, 
which have heretofore characterized the Journal of eight pages. 

From two to four pages each week will be filled with CHorce 
Music. 

The literary contents will, as heretofore, relate mainly to 
the Art of Music, but with glances at the whole World of Art 
and of Polite Literature; including, from time to time—1. 
Critical Reviews of Concerts, Oratorios, Operas; with timely 
Analyses of the notable Works performed, accounts of their 
Composers, &e. 2. Notices of New Music. 8. Musical News 
from all parts. 4. Correspondence from musical persons and 
places. 5. Essays on musical styles, schools, periods, authors, 
compositions, instruments, theories ; on Musical Education ; 
on Music in its Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Mu- 
sic in the Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Cham- 
ber, and the Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best Ger- 
man and French writers upon Music and Art 7. Occasional 
Notices of Sculpture, Paintirg, Books, the Drama, &e. 8. 
Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, &e. 

The Editorial management will remain with Joun S. Dwient, 
who is pledged to conduct the paper in the same fair and 
independent spirit, which has won for “ Dwigut’s JOURNAL OF 
Music” its high name among Art journals during the past six 
years. He will be assisted still by the same able corps of 
correspondents and contributors, including the “‘ Diarist ” and 
author of the much admired * Brown Papers*’; while new 
correspondents and reporters from al) quarters will from time 
to time be added, thus making the Journal as complete and 
true an organ as possible of Musical Art and Musical Culture 
in this country, and indispensable to every family and indi- 
vidual of musical and artistic taste. 

Tue Price oF Supscription will be but $2, per annum, (by 
Carrier $2.50), payable in advance General and Local Agents 
are wanted in all parts of the United States and Canadas, to 
whom the most liberal per-centage on subscriptions will be 
allowed. 

All subscriptions and correspondence may be directed to 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Nore ro ADVERTISERS.—The wile circulation of this paper 
renders it a most advantageous medium of advertising to Music 
Publishers, Teachers, Piano-forte Manufacturers and Dealers, 
and to all parties whose relutions to Music make a publicity of 
their business or profession desirable. It will include among 
its list of weekly recipients Colleges, Seminaries, Musical So- 
cieties, and Teachers of note in the United States and Canada, 
together with thousands of the musical public. 


A CARD. 

The undersigned some time since gave notice (Feb. 27th) to 
the Musical public of Boston and its vicinity of his intention 
to give a Concert on the 27th of March, when he would bring 
out the 

Hymn of Praise, by Mendelssohn, 

with the kind assistance of the Mendel-sohin Choral Society of 
this city, and of other friends. His last rehearsal with full 
orchestra was to have been on Saturday, 20th inst., but he is 
now obliged to postpone his rehearsal and concert in conse- 
quence of the Handel and Has dn Society (departing from its 
usual evenings of rehearsal) having engaged the members of 
the Orchestra for the very evenings which he had salected for 
his own rehearsal and ecnecert. 

Iie therefore begs the indulgence of the public and his 
friends for this temporary deiay of his concert, which he pro- 
poses still to give, when the arrangements of the Handel and 
Haydn Society shall leave him free to do so. 

Due notice will be given of the next rehearsal. 

H. ECKHARDT. 





Meionaon, Tremont Temple. 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALFRED HILL, 
(Late of the Musical Exchange,) 

On Saturday Evening, March 20th, 1858. 
The following talented Artists have kindly volunteered their 
Services. 

Mrs. Lone and Mrs. Harwoop, 
Miss JENNY TWICHELL, 
Mr. C. R. Apams, Mr. P. H. Powers, 
Mr. B. J. Lane, and the 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 


Tickets, 50 cents—to be had at the Music Stores. Tickets 
puzchased for the Concert first advertised will be received. 
Doors open at 64g ; Concert to commence at 73¢ o’clock. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
NEW SERIES OF 
AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


By the Orchestral Union, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 
0>~Doors open at 2—Concert to commence at 3 o’clock, 


O7~"Package of Six tickets, $1. Single tickets, 25 cts. 


FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 


At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asscciation, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This louse was established in 1828, by JONAS CIIICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiuish, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST.PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


h YTTE has the 
honor to announce that she hasicsu ied her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruct.cn of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


eI wVYY¥mn OOOO 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 














Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, MY. 


Anthemas, &c. for the Coming Season. 
For Good Friday, Easter-Tide, Ascension, 
TUAbhitsuntide, &e. 
EZLYMINS, CAROLS, &c. 
FOR THE ABOVE FESTIVALS. 


Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 

*,* In consequence of the great success attending the Carols 
for Christmas-tide, there are now ready, by the same authors, 
and to be published in the same forms : 

Set to Ancient Melodies, by the 


CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 
Words principally in imita- 


Rev. THomas Heitor, M. A. 
tion of the criginal, by the Rev. J. M. NeaLe, M. A. 
With MELopIEs. 
18mo. size, sewed 
Ditto, in packets of 50 
Ditto, compressed four vocal parts.... 
Wits Voice Parts AND PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Folio music size 
THe WorDs ONLY. 
2mo. sewed 
Ditto, 
These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with Accom pani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad l.+itwn Vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 


in packets of 60..........0.- 1 25 


present, the hurmony may be rendered complete without an 


instrument. 


J. A. Novetio’s Catalogues of Services, Anthems, Hymns, 
Psulmody, Oratorio and Organ Music, (o be had gratis at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded post-free to address on receipt of post- 


age, two cents. 
WEBB & ALLEN, 


(Late J. A. NovELLO,) 
389 Broadway, New York. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACIL begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Roston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantaves in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

Ocroser, 1857. 


J. ©. D. PARKER, 
Ins tructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER CF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Coarher of the Piann aud Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 

NEW YORK. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0 Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





RUSSELL & RICHARDSON 


Have just published the following New Music :— 


SOUVENIR DU BALLET: a Collection of Dances arranged 
for Piano-Forte, by Carl Bergmann. 
No. 1—Lamoureux Galop de Faust, (D) 4, 
No. 2—Polka Botiemienne de Faust. (G) 4, 
No. 8—Polka Diaboliqne de Faust, (C) 4 
No. 4—Polka Mazurka de Faust, (D) 4,... 
No. 5—Ottiglia L’Alloggio Militaire, (D) 4 
Serenade Polka, (E) 4 
Dinner Bell Polka, (F) 4 
Poesy Schottische, (B flat,) 5,...... 
Fairy Tales. Brilliant Waltz, (A) 5 
O mio Rimorso. La Traviata, (C) 4, 
La Norma, (D) 7, 


40 

Wm Regestein, 25 

P. S. Gilmore, 

signees F. W, Smith, 
“ 


25 
25 
35 
26 


Geo. B. Ware, 
8S Thalberg, 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
Ida Fay. Song and Chorus, (F)3,........+ F. 
Come o’er the hills to the Sea, Love, (A flat) 3, 
The Friends my heart holds dear, (A) 3 
Good night to thee, dearest. Serenade. (B fiat) 3, © 25 
What the Spirits did in a horn. Comie, (D) 3, - 25 
Swiss Girl’s Song of Home, (E flat) 3 ** Friedrich,” 25 
Hark, the Vesper hymn is Stealing, (F) 4,...Thomas Ryan, 26 
Rule Columbia, National Song. (A) 38,....J W. Turner, 25 
Mrs. Malone. Comie. (G) 3 - 26 
I long to see thy smile, Mother, (E fiat) 3,.... 
Saw ye bot my bonnie lass, (F) 3, 
May of the Valley, (G) 3,... 


W. Smith, 25 
“ 25 
“ 25 


ot 
6 25 
Geo. F. Root, 25 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the pame of each of the above pieces signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,| inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music. ] 

0G> For tull explanation, see “ THE MUSICIAN’S GUIDE,” 
a Jarge quarto of 80 payes, containing the Life of Thalberg, 
analysis of 4000 celebrated Musical Works, Musical Engravings, 
and two beautiful pieces of Music, &¢ —a book of great value 
to ALL Musicians. Sent to any address on the receipt of FOUR 
CENTS in stamps, to defray postage expenses. Direct your 
application to 

RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE BURNING SHIP. 

A CANTATA. In Three Parts, for Mixed Voices. 
Written by Howarv M. Ticknor. The Music by 
B.F. Baker. Price 50 cents. Just published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 


CAMFAGHOLTS VIOLIN KETHOD. 


A NEW AND PROGRESSIVE METHOD on the Mechanism 
fA of Violin Playing. Divided into Parts, with the requisite 
Explanatory Remarks. 132 Progressive Lessons for Two Vio- 
lips, and 118 Studies for One Violin cnly. By B. CAMPAGNOLI. 
Price $5. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co, 277 Washington St. 
Sold by all Musie Dealers. 








MRS. J. H. LONG, 
VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 


Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 





Mr. ZERDAHELYT, 
The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 
For particulars please to apply at his residence, 81 Somerset 
Street. May be found at home on Mondays and Saturdays, 
from 1 to 2 o'clock. 


(JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office 








Ss. BB. BAXBUL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Roonis at Rev A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





G. ANDRE & CO., 
Depot of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELAKI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 





WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 

dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 





OTTO DRESEL, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 
ADRADRARAMOOAMMAAA ary 
No. 34 SCHOOL STREET. 



































